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SUGAR— DISCUSSION 

John Dymond : Louisiana, as a colony, quickly de- 
veloped into plantations, and when Etienne Bor£, a cen- 
tury or more ago, made sugar manufacture an industrial 
success, our present great sugar industry, and our plan- 
tation systems were born into the world. 

The sugar planters of Louisiana bought their lands 
and paid for them ; they ventured upon splendid im- 
provements, leading the world in scientific agriculture, 
skillful mechanical engineering and good financiering. 
Our citizens of culture and capital sought the planta- 
tions, and the trade of the town was left in the hands of 
those content with it. 

This great body of sugar planters climaxed in mag- 
nificence during the decade preceding the Civil War. 
The planters then dominated in the affairs of the state 
and were loth to engage in the war. With the Civil 
War came the cutting of the Mississippi's levees, the 
burning of the sugar houses, the destruction of the 
labor system, and the loss of all accumulated capital. 

Four decades have passed since then, and they have 
wrought a wondrous change in the industry. For a 
generation before the civil war it had been the main 
support, directly or indirectly, of half the people of our 
state, and half of the accumulated capital of the state 
was utilized in it. With the cessation of the Civil War, 
active and earnest efforts were made to revive the Louis- 
iana sugar industry. New men and new capital came 
into it, but its halcyon days were gone. All attempts 
at recovery were along the old lines, and for years but 
little progress was made. Most of the old, wealthy, 
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cultivated, ante-bellum families had some representa- 
tives left in the field, but many new people with no re- 
gard for family traditions, and with an eye to the 
almighty dollar alone, came to the front. The old 
plantations were in many cases sold out by the sheriff. 
The old families, some of whom were direct descendants 
of the French and Spanish nobility, were driven by 
poverty from their ancestral homes. Their places were 
taken by the country merchants, local capitalists, suc- 
cessful managers, by city capitalists operating through 
agents, and in this quiet, scarcely perceptible way, 
came about a change in our civilization that those who 
are only familiar with the new can hardly appreciate. 

Individual families have fallen by the way ; the ranks 
of the old regime have been practically dispersed, 
destroyed, but the sugar industry survives, and is to-day 
on a firmer footing than has been general in its history. 
The sugar planters of Louisiana in 1877 organized an 
association to secure and compile data concerning every 
phase of the industry. A few years later, in 1885, they 
organized the Louisiana Scientific Agricultural Associa- 
tion, which secured to the industry and to the state the 
services of that eminent scientist, Dr. W. C. Stubbs, and 
created the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Stubbs, with a competent 
corps of assistants, we have now made Louisiana the 
intellectually economic center of the cane sugar world. 
To aid in this, fifteen years ago our sugar planters 
created a sugar journal, The Lotiisiana Planter, to dis- 
seminate the data they were accumulating. This journal 
was made the organ of the Louisiana Sugar Planters' 
Association and of all the rest of our sugar organiza- 
tions, and to-day circulates wherever sugar is made. 



Sugar — Discussion 101 

In this post-bellum revolution in our sugar industry, 
we have abandoned one of the striking- features of the 
old industry. Formerly, with the enlargement of the 
sugar plantations, new houses were built at the remoter 
places. It was cheaper to build new sugar houses in 
the distant cane fields than to haul the cane itself long 
distances over dirt roads. 

In 1870 portable tramways were introduced and grad- 
ually this led to the transportation of sugar cane in rail- 
way cars and to the developement of the great central 
factory system of these days. A producer of 100 tons of 
cane is today as sure of a market for his lot as is the 
larger producer of thousands of tons. 

The sugar factory of to-day is a marvel of skillful 
creation. The highest grade of engineering ability has 
been utilized in its construction and the economy of fuel, 
of engineering sxtpplies, and of human labor are all under 
constant study. The processes of the manufacture of 
iron and steel are no more closely studied than are those of 
sugar manufacture. In our fields, like progress has been 
made. With new implements, and learning why and 
how to use them, cane culture has been wonderfully 
cheapened. Fertilization is a matter of constant study 
and now the irrigation of our cane fields is pressing it- 
self upon us. The economic side of our industry has 
burnt and is still burning itself into our memories and 
purposes and we are now all students. 



